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PREFACE 

This  study  reports  some  services  cooperatives  consider  spe- 
cial or  unique  in  their  area,  even  though  the  services  may  be  stan- 
dard or  widespread  in  other  areas.  Also,  services  still  in  the  inno- 
vative stage  are  reported  in  the  hope  that  other  cooperatives  will 
consider  adoption  or  adaptation. 

Letters  of  explanation  were  sent  to  regional  supply  cooper- 
atives, marketing  cooperatives,  banks  for  cooperatives,  and  secre- 
taries of  State  cooperative  councils.  Respondents  were  asked  to 
consider  any  unique  or  special  service  performed  by  cooperatives 
in  their  area  of  operation.  Telephone  calls  followed  all  letters  to 
get  details  and  location  information  on  services.  Then  calls  were 
made  to  personnel  of  the  cooperatives  identified  as  providing  spe- 
cial services.  Descriptive  and  operating  data  were  obtained  by 
telephone  or  from  information  sent  by  the  cooperative. 

Reports  prepared  from  telephone  interviews  were  cleared 
with  the  cooperatives  before  publication  to  assure  accuracy. 

Many  services  for  farmers  and  others  were  considered  as 
common  or  usual  over  much  of  the  country  and  thus  not  included 
in  this  report.  These  include:  Feed  grinding  and  mixing;  bulk  feed 
delivery;  seed  cleaning  and  treating;  fertilizer  and  lime  spreading; 
petroleum  delivery;  auto  greasing  and  washing;  on-farm  tire  ser- 
vice; farm  machinery  repairing  (in  limited  areas);  grain  hauling; 
grain  storage;  milk  hauling;  and  cotton  ginning. 

Services  less  common  than  the  above  offered  by  some  coop- 
eratives but  also  not  included  in  this  report  are:  Well  drilling; 
building  supply  service,  including  providing  planning,  blueprints, 
building  foremen,  and  complete  building  service;  and  veterinary 
advisory  service. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  special 
services.  Therefore,  if  your  cooperative  provides  a  different  one, 
or  if  you  know  of  another  cooperative  with  a  special  service, 
please  let  us  know. 

Services  are  presented  in  these  categories:  production,  mar- 
keting, management,  and  general  services — for  individuals,  and 
general  services — for  cooperatives  and  others.  No  evaluation  of 
the  services  is  made  on  their  relative  importance  to  members  or 
cooperatives.  All  of  the  services  were  considered  worthwhile  by 
the  cooperatives  performing  them. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Special  services  offered  by  cooperatives  to  members 
center  on:  Assistance  in  crop  and  livestock  production, 
marketing,  management,  and  general  services  for  members 
as  individuals  and  for  cooperatives  and  others. 

Crop  production  aids  include  machinery  rental,  bulk 
handling  of  certified  wheat  seed,  crop  monitoring,  acreage 
yield  improving,  citrus  grove  care,  and  pest  management 
and  pesticide  application  service. 

Livestock  production  services  include:  Fence  con- 
struction, cattle  feeding,  determination  of  a  total  dairy 
ration  profile,  establishing  new  turkey  growers  in  a  risk- 
sharing  program,  and  maintaining  a  truck  route  for  dairy 
supplies. 

Marketing  services  offered  include:  Selling  potatoes 
on  the  futures  market,  assembly  of  black  walnuts  for  sale,  a 
swine  feeding  hedge,  and  freezing  fish  for  price  sta- 
bilization. 

Management  services  offered  include  an  advance 
deposit  program  that  earns  interest  on  the  deposit,  and  a 
farm  consulting  and  tax  service. 

Individuals  are  offered  such  general  or  broad  services 
as  health  examinations,  a  credit  card  program,  commercial 
painting  service,  mortuary  service,  and  employee  commuter 
vans. 

Local  cooperatives,  branch  outlets,  or  others  are  pro- 
vided a  feasibility  study  manual,  trailer  storage  in  lieu  of 
warehouse  space,  and  other  diversified  services. 

The  scope  of  services  indicates  that  agricultural  coop- 
eratives continue  to  provide  an  increasing  variety  of  special 
or  unusual  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  farmer 
members. 
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Cooperatives  are  organized  and  operated  to  meet  one  or 
more  needs  of  their  members.  In  times  past,  most  cooperatives 
were  single  in  purpose,  performing  marketing,  purchasing,  bar- 
gaining, or  service  functions.  This  practice  of  single-purpose  oper- 
ations often  led  to  a  proliferation  of  many  small  associations. 

Currently,  there  is  an  effort  away  from  specialization.  Exist- 
ing cooperatives  provide  additional  services;  these  often  become 
divisions  of  the  parent  cooperatives.  The  forces  behind  addition  of 
services  relate  primarily  to  apparent  needs  but  are  encouraged  by 
the  example  of  what  others  have  done  or  are  doing.  Grain  storing, 
feed  milling,  petroleum  distribution,  fertilizer  and  chemical  appli- 
cation services  have  all  been  influenced  by  what  has  been  done  by 
others.  The  actions  of  innovators  often  lead  to  widespread  accept- 
ance of  a  service  or  function  until  that  which  was  once  new,  spe- 
pial,  or  unique  becomes  usual  and  standard. 

PRODUCTION 

Production  services  relate  primarily  to  activities  at  the  farm 
level.  The  services  are  reported  in  crops  and  livestock  categories. 

Crops 

Crop  services  include  a  variety  of  activities  involved  in  pro- 
duction like  machinery  rental  and  pest  management. 

Machinery  Rental 

In  the  four-county  area  around  Marion,  Ohio,  the  produc- 
tion credit  association  (PC A)  has  provided  rental  machinery  for 
its  members.  The  usefulness  of  the  service  is  evidenced  by  the  esti- 
mated 20  percent  of  the  1,500  members  who  used  the  service  in  its 
first  year  of  operation.  A  survey  of  members  indicated  the  need 
for  such  a  service. 

Machinery  rented  out  is  of  the  type  too  expensive  for  most 
farmers  to  own  and  is  used  only  occasionally  by  an  individual 
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farmer.  Included  in  the  inventory  of  rental  equipment  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

60  h.p.  bulldozer;  rock  picker  that  handles  rocks  starting 
with  grapefruit  size  and  up  to  200  pounds;  3-point  hitch  backhoe 
for  making  drains,  removing  tree  stumps,  and  excavating  for 
water  and  power  lines;  skid  loader;  grass  seeder;  chisel  plow;  and 
no-till  com  planter. 

Rental  rates  are  based  on  time  or  acreage  usage.  For  exam- 
ple, a  disk  and  chisel  plow  have  a  rate  of  $2.50  per  acre  while  the 
bulldozer  rents  for  $14  an  hour  or  $50  a  day,  and  the  rock  picker 
rents  for  $55  a  day. 

The  rental  contract  covers  normal  wear;  for  ususual  wear, 
the  user  pays.  With  a  serious  breakdown,  the  equipment  is  sent  to 
a  dealer  for  repair. 

Equipment  is  purchased  by  the  PCA  rather  than  leased.  In 
1975,  capital  amounted  to  $60,000  with  gross  receipts  of  around 
$27,000.  Depreciation  was  $6,066,  interest  $4,521,  and  other  costs 
$10,062,  including  the  salary  of  a  part-time  employee — with  a  net 
for  the  operation  of  around  $6,000. 

Future  plans  include  adjusting  charges  to  be  more  in  line 
with  costs  of  individual  items,  and  purchase  of  a  new  bulldozer. 
The  present  one  was  used  around  1,000  hours  during  the  year. 

Cane  Equipment 

The  Cane  Equipment  Cooperative  in  Plaquemine,  La.,  pro- 
vides all  the  mechanical  equipment  needed  in  producing  sugar 
cane  through  its  dealership  for  field  equipment. 

Maintenance  and  repairs  are  done  by  the  cooperative  in  a 

shop  that  has  between  12  and  18  employees,  depending  on  the 

season.  Total  employees  range  between  15  and  28.  A  full  line  of 

parts  is  carried. 

In  1970,  volume  of  sales  and  services  was  $300,000  from  55 

members.  In  1975,  volume  was  $2.8  million  from  115  members. 

Total  assets  in  1975  amounted  to  $1,947  million  of  which  $1,414 

million  was  inventory,  including  about  $500,000  worth  of  parts.  It 

operates  in  rented  facilities. 

Gross  margin  ranges  between  19  and  23  percent,  with  a  net 

margin  fluctuating  around  6  percent. 

Bulk  Handling  of  Certified  Wheat 

A  new  procedure  for  handling  and  planting  certified  wheat 
seed  is  available  for  farmers  in  Kentucky  served  by  Southern 


States  Cooperative,  Richmond,  Va.  Arrangement  with  the  State 
permits  handling  wheat  in  bulk. 

Wheat,  by  variety,  is  stored  in  bulk  bins  near  adjoining 
bulk  bins  of  fertilizer.  A  request  by  a  farmer  for  wheat  and  fertil- 
izer is  met  by  combining  wheat  and  pelleted  fertilizer  in  a  bulk 
spreader  and  applying  in  the  same  operation  to  a  seedbed  that 
requires  only  a  light  disking  to  complete  the  planting  operation. 

The  yield  for  wheat  planted  in  this  manner  is  equal  to  that 
planted  by  drill.  In  terms  of  efficiency,  it  is  significant  for  both 
the  store  and  patron.  Cost  of  sacks  and  handling  are  eliminated, 
with  a  time  requirement  of  about  10  percent  of  that  required 
when  using  bushel  bags. 

Bins  for  wheat  vary  in  sizes  from  700  to  1,200  bushels.  Cap- 
ital per  bin  is  around  $2,000.  Depreciation,  electricity  for  the 
elevator,  and  motor  repairs  constitute  the  operating  expenses. 

In  the  area  where  this  bulk  program  operates,  more  than  50 
percent  of  seed  wheat  sold  is  handled  in  bulk.  No  changes  are 
planned  for  the  program. 

Crop  Monitoring 

Farmers  in  Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange  (CENEX),  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  territory  can  take  advantage  of  the  expertise  of  local 
cooperatives'  personnel  who  have  been  trained  in  the  crop  mon- 
itor program. 

Crop  monitors  are  trained  in  3-day  workshops,  concen- 
trating on  all  aspects  of  crop  production  for  important  crops.  The 
crop  production  workshop  is  a  continuing  program  held  once 
each  year  in  two  or  three  locations  in  each  State.  Course  work 
includes: 

1.  Field  diagnosis  of  fertility  problems,  insect  damage, 
chemical  weed  control,  and  crop  diseases. 

2.  Soil  and  water  management  practices. 

3.  Yield  potential  studies. 

4.  Yield  check  techniques. 

5.  Field  review  and  utilization  of  tissue  tests. 

6.  Field  demonstration  of  taking  leaf  samples. 
CENEX  describes  the  program  as  follows: 

"It  is  not  enough  for  a  fertilizer  dealer  to  just  have  fertilizer 
on  soil  sampUng  and  fertilizer  recommendation  service  for  high 
yields  of  good  quality  crops.  More  and  better  crop  hybrids  and 
varieties,  new  farm  management  practices,  such  as  earlier  plant- 


ing,  narrow  row,  minimum  tillage,  new  weed  and  insect  chemicals, 
and  more  fertilizer  place  a  greater  demand  on  the  soil.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  use  all  the  diagnostic  tools  to  make  sure  the  soil  can  meet 
the  greater  demand  by  the  crops  due  to  this  new  technology.  The 
co-op  crop  monitor  is  trained  to  use  all  these  tools  to  serve  you 
better. 

"Now  we  have  additional  useful  chemical  tests  on  plants  to 
tell  us  if  there  are  enough  plant  foods  in  the  crops.  They  are  field 
tissue  testing  and  plant  analysis.  We  are  now  able  to  let  the  plants 
speak  out  by  analyzing  how  much  plant  nutrients  are  in  them." 

Monitors  do  not  devote  all  their  time  to  the  above  services; 
they  are  responsible  for  sales  at  the  local  cooperatives.  The 
training  program  enables  them  to  offer  technical  assistance  in 
addition  to  their  primary  roles  of  salesmen. 

Profit-Proving  Acres 

Cooperatives  served  by  Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange 
(CENEX),  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  are  encouraged  to  enroll  farmers  in 
crop  growing  contests. 

An  information  release  included  the  following: 

1.  Grand  prize  vacation  trips  and  trophies  are  being 
awarded  to  winners,  but  the  prizes  are  not  being  promoted  as  the 
primary  reason  to  enter  the  contest.  Instead,  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  the  hidden  value  of  the  yield  contest. 

2.  Once  a  grower  finds  his  potential  yield,  he  can  work  at 
determining  his  top-profit  yield  by  reducing  or  eliminating  certain 
inputs.  In  the  long  run,  this  knowledge  is  far  more  valuable  than 
any  prize  CENEX  could  offer. 

3.  The  CENEX  Profit-Proving  Acres  contest  for  1976  has 
three  nonirrigated  crop  categories:  com,  winter  wheat,  and  spring 
wheat. 

The  program  is  available  in  all  the  States  served  by 
CENEX.  Some  regulations  are: 

1.  Upon  entering  the  contest,  the  farmer  and  local  cooper- 
ative specialist  will  work  out  a  fertiUzer,  chemical,  and  seed  pro- 
gram that  will  return  the  highest  yield. 

2.  The  entrant  agrees  to  keep  and  make  available  to  the 
contest  committee  a  record  of  tillage  methods,  date  of  planting, 
herbicides  and  insecticides  used,  and  the  amount  of  fertilizer 
applied. 

3.  All  corn  fields  entered  in  the  contest  must  be  planted 
with  commercially  available  CENEX  hybrid.  Any  commercially 


available  wheat  variety  or  hybrid  can  be  used.  No  experimental 
com  or  wheat  hybrids  or  experimental  wheat  varieties  are  eligible. 

4.  The  local  cooperative  agrees  to  obtain  as  its  supervisor 
for  field  measurements,  harvesting,  weighing,  and  moisture  test- 
ing, a  vocational  agriculture  instructor,  county  agent,  farm  man- 
ager, county  ASCS  representative  or  person  from  other  unbiased 
sources. 

5.  Yield  measurements  will  be  made  by  machine  harvesting 
and  weighed  on  State-inspected  scales.  Moisture  tests  for  each 
load  of  grain  should  be  taken. 

Grove  Care 

Owners  of  citrus  groves  can  have  their  cooperative.  Golden 
Gem  Growers,  Umatilla,  Fla.,  provide  all  the  services  from  land 
preparation  for  planting  of  trees  to  harvesting  of  the  crops. 

The  cooperative  has  around  11,000  acres  under  its  care 
within  a  50-mile  radius.  Groves  range  in  size  from  about  5  acres 
up  to  200  acres.  About  40  percent  of  the  cared-for  acreage  is 
operated  for  nonresident  owners. 

There  are  four  general  levels  of  employees:  supervisors, 
foremen,  equipment  operators,  and  laborers.  Charges  for  equip- 
ment are  typically  based  on  time.  For  spraying,  the  charge  is  by 
the  tank  of  liquid  plus  materials.  Heaters  and  wind  machines  are 
on  hand  to  protect  the  acreage  in  case  of  freezing  temperatures. 

The  use  of  the  grove  care  service  is  available  only  to  mem- 
bers of  the  cooperative  who  market  their  fruit  through  the  cooper- 
ative. 

Capital  assets  of  the  Grove  Care  Department  are  nearly 
$300,000.  Gross  revenue  for  the  1974-75  year  was  $1.7  million, 
with  a  net  margin  of  $42,500  returned  to  participating  members 
on  a  dollar  volume  basis. 

Pest  Management 

Safford  Valley  Cotton  Growers  Co-op,  of  Safford,  Ariz,, 
first  became  involved  in  integrated  pest  management  (IPM)  in 
1968.  Involvement  followed  an  unusually  heavy  infestation  of  the 
pink  bollworm  during  1967.  Growers  realized  that  the  pest  could 
drive  them  out  of  cotton  production. 

As  a  consequence,  growers  formed  the  Pink  Bollworm 
Committee  with  eight  outstanding  farmer  leaders  and  they 
obtained  help  from  their  ginning  cooperative,  the  Safford  Valley 


Cotton  Growers  Co-op.  The  committee  manages  the  pest  control 
program,  exercises  authority  over  pest-control  activities,  and  pro- 
vides coordinating  and  funding  functions  for  the  program. 

A  leading  farmer  chairs  the  Pink  Bollworm  Committee.  He 
guides  the  committee  to  consensus  decisions  regarding  selection  of 
insect  controls  and  the  contracting  for  chemicals,  pest  manage- 
ment, and  aerial  applicators.  The  contracting  pest  manager 
reports  to  the  committee.  The  7-member  board  approves  policy, 
major  expenditures,  and  membership  on  the  committee. 

The  pest  manager  consults  on  pest  controls,  hires  and 
supervises  the  scouts,  supplies  such  materials  as  sex  lure  traps, 
and  makes  recommendations  regarding  chemical  appUcations.  He 
and  the  committee  enjoy  a  close  working  relationship  with  the 
State  Extension  entomologist. 

Safford  Valley  Cotton  Growers  Co-op  uses  its  program  to 
supply  its  patrons  with  the  most  economical  control  of  cotton 
insects,  mainly  the  pink  bollworm.  Thus,  its  current  IPM  program 
is  confined  to  one  crop  and  mainly  to  one  pest.  It's  an  integrated 
program,  however,  because  it  manages  the  bollworm  with  several 
controls,  including  chemicals,  but  mainly  with  other  devices  such 
as  beneficial  insects,  sex  lures,  and  cultural  practices.  Spraying  is 
done  as  needed  on  individual  fields  as  determined  finally  by  their 
owners.  They  direct  when  aerial  applicators  are  to  fly  their  fields. 

The  cooperative  includes  its  IPM  program  in  a  larger  total 
package  of  services.  It  includes  volume  purchasing  of  pest  supplies 
and  services  at  more  economical  rates  than  those  available  to  indi- 
vidual farmers.  It  also  includes  credit  for  these  supplies  and  ser- 
vices. 

Pest  control  contracts  between  Safford  Valley  and  its  mem- 
bers specify  services  and  charges.  They  also  set  a  unique  pro- 
cedure for  payment  of  these  services.  Costs  are  deducted  from 
cotton  proceeds  at  the  season's  close.  In  this  manner,  though  no 
refunds  are  paid,  Safford  Valley  suppUes  the  IPM  program  and 
related  services  to  its  members  at  the  cooperative's  costs. 

IPM  supplies  weekly  scouting  of  every  field  through  a  pest 
management  company.  Sixty -three  farmers  supported  the  program 
in  1975,  contracting  7,634  acres  of  cotton,  close  to  99  percent  of 
the  acreage  in  the  Safford  Valley.  The  average  cost  that  year  was 
$5.26  per  acre.  Only  5  percent  of  acreage  was  treated  with 
insecticide  in  1975. 


Charges  to  the  farmer  per  acre  in  1975  were: 

Pest  management  services  $1.95 

Scouting  and  advice  1.95 

Pheromone  traps  2.00 

Spraying  (at  grower  request)  1.75 

The  cooperative  provides  recordkeeping  at  no  expense  to 
the  program. 

Pesticide  Application 

Farmers  Cooperative  of  Farnhamville,  Iowa,  has  two  air- 
planes used  for  insect  control.  Pilots  are  hired  as  needed  from  a 
nearby  pilot  school.  The  cooperative  has  had  its  own  planes  for  5 
years. 

It  serves  an  area  within  a  20-mile  radius  and  does  some 
contract  work  with  other  cooperatives.  Coverage  of  about  40,000 
acres  is  needed  to  have  a  break-even  operation  at  competitive 
rates.  Weather  and  acreage  variations  result  in  fluctuating  costs 
and  returns.  The  proportion  of  patrons  using  the  service  varies 
from  year  to  year,  but  over  time  most  farmer  members  use  the 
service. 

Capital  required  is  near  $125,000  as  follows:  land,  $18,000; 
hangar,  $25,000;  planes,  $76,000;  and  operating  funds,  $6,000. 

Benefits  of  aerial  appUcation  include  timeliness  of  service; 
no  destruction  of  crops;  and  coverage  when  wet  conditions  pre- 
vent application  by  wheeled  vehicles. 

Ag-Rotor,  Inc.,  is  a  crop  spraying  cooperative  at  Dal- 
zell,  S.C.  It  was  organized  in  1971  to  assure  members  of  reUable 
service  when  needed  and  at  minimum  cost.  The  original  mem- 
bership of  20  farmers  with  6,000  acres  is  now  at  40  with  10,000 
acres  of  signed-up  cotton.  Member  capital  is  obtained  on  the  basis 
of  a  $5  share  of  stock  for  each  acre  of  cotton  grown  by  a  mem- 
ber. 

Hangar  space  is  rented  for  three  helicopters.  A  full-time 
manager-pilot  is  assisted  by  part-time  pilots  as  needed.  The  coop- 
erative serves  a  35-mile  radius  and  last  year  sprayed  about  53,000 
acres. 

Charge  for  spraying  is  85  cents  per  acre  at  the  1 -gallon  rate 
per  acre.  Spray  materials  are  sold  by  the  cooperative  but  members 
may  provide  their  own.  The  cooperative  has  three  2-ton  trucks 
and  a  pickup  to  serve  the  helicopters  with  total  assets  of  $70,000. 


Gross  income  from  sale  of  spray  materials  and  application 
in  1975  was  $118,000  with  cost  of  goods  at  $57,000.  Operating 
expenses  amounted  to  $71,000  for  a  loss  of  $10,000.  Part  of  the 
loss  was  due  to  a  reduction  in  acres  sprayed. 

Livestock 

These  services  include  fencing,  feeding,  truck  routes  for  sup- 
plies, and  a  turkey  risk-sharing  program. 

Fence  Construction 

The  Brown  County  Cooperative  in  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  has 
had  a  fence  construction  operation  since  1970. 

Equipment  includes  a  4-wheel  drive  vehicle,  post-hole  dig- 
ger, and  driver  for  an  investment  of  $10,000.  A  three-man  crew  is 
fully  occupied  during  the  frost-free  period. 

For  the  first  few  years,  the  cooperative  handled  the  total 
operation  but  now  labor  is  separate;  the  farmer  is  billed  direct  by 
a  separate  labor  contractor.  Labor  represents  about  40  percent 
and  materials  60  percent  of  costs.  Sales  of  materials  for  fence  con- 
struction amounted  to  $42,000  in  1975. 

Four  years  ago  a  four-wire  barbed  fence  with  wood  posts 
cost  about  $1,000  per  mile.  In  1975,  the  cost  was  near  $1,500. 

Cattle  Feeding 

Farmers  Cooperative  Society,  Sioux  Center,  Iowa,  provides 
a  care  and  feeding  service  for  cattle  in  addition  to  its  other  coop- 
erative activities.  The  faciUties  consist  of  barns  1,280  feet  by  52 
feet,  open  to  the  south.  There  are  128  pens,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  80  cattle.  The  turnover  is  a  little  under  three  times  a  year. 

The  bams  are  on  an  80-acre  tract  valued  at  $100,000.  Pens 
are  owned  by  individual  farmers  and  cost  $11,000  each.  Sixty-four 
members  own  the  128  pens. 

Charges  for  the  care  and  feeding  done  by  the  cooperative 
include  41/2  cents  per  head  per  day  plus  V2  cent  per  day  for  veter- 
inary services.  The  veterinarian  is  paid  a  retainer  and  he  observes 
each  pen  at  least  once  a  week.  There  is  a  saving  of  about  20  per- 
cent on  medications  provided  by  the  veterinary. 

A  computerized  account  is  provided  on  feed  use  and  cost  as 
well  as  cattle  weights.  Benefits  include  lower  construction  costs  for 
the  pens;  lower  care  costs  than  if  done  by  each  farmer;  assured 
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utilization  of  feed  produced  in  the  area;  and  better  use  of  mill  and 
delivery  facilities. 

Total  Dairy  Ration  (TDR)  Profile 

A  computer  program  is  available  to  all  members  of  Agway 
Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  through  its  dairy  feed  salesmen,  to  select  the 
feed  ration  that  meets  the  milking  herd's  nutrient  requirements  at 
the  least  cost.  An  analysis  of  the  dairyman's  own  forages  is 
entered  in  the  computer,  together  with  a  choice  of  possible  con- 
centrates. The  program  first  determines  which  combinations  of 
concentrates  and  forages  will  properly  balance  the  ration  at  var- 
ious levels  of  milk  production,  considering: 

1.  Protein  and  energy  requirements. 

2.  Dry  matter  capacity  of  the  cow. 

3.  Minimum  and  maximum  fiber  restrictions. 

4.  Calcium  and  phosphorus  requirements  and  ratio. 

The  program  then  selects  the  ration  that  meets  these 
requirements  at  the  least  cost. 

TDR  profile  is  provided  without  cost  to  the  farmer. 

The  program  uses  time  on  the  Agway  corporate  computer 
,3ystem  on  a  cost-per-hour  basis.  It  is  interwoven  with  other 
administrative  and  accounting  functions  in  Agway;  therefore,  no 
capital  is  required  for  this  individual  service. 

Establishment  of  New  Turkey  Growers 
by  a  Risl(-Sharing  Program 

Moroni  Feed  Company,  Moroni,  Utah,  has  a  risk-sharing 
program  with  producers  who  require  financing. 

This  cooperative  provides  the  poults,  feed,  medicines— in 
fact,  all  inputs  except  labor  and  facilities  and  some  miscellaneous 
costs  of  feeding  at  the  farm  and  transporting  to  market.  The 
cooperative  retains  title  to  the  turkeys. 

After  meeting  all  costs  carried  by  the  cooperative,  the 
grower  gets  70  percent  of  the  net  income;  this  ratio  also  applies  to 
cash  and  retained  portions  of  net  margins. 

AppUcations  for  this  sharing  program  are  taken  each  spring 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  filled  depends  upon  the  number 
of  poults  that  are  available  after  all  cash  sales  to  producers  have 
been  met.  The  volume  of  production  from  this  70/30  ratio  pro- 
gram has  ranged  from  10  to  30  percent  of  total.  For  the  latest 
year,  the  proportion  was  28  percent. 


This  program  has  been  the  means  of  getting  many  young 
farmers  and  part-timers  estabhshed  in  the  production  enterprise. 
In  most  instances,  as  participating  growers  build  capital,  they 
move  away  from  the  sharing  program  and  take  the  full  risk  by 
buying  the  poults  and  paying  all  costs. 

For  the  integrated  cooperative,  the  program  assures  normal 
volume  for  hatchery,  feed  mill,  and  processing  plant.  It  also  pro- 
vides an  avenue  for  maintaining  grower  numbers. 


Dairy  Supply  Route 

In  March  1969,  Agway  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  established  a 
truck  route  to  provide  farmers  with  dairy  supplies  and  small  farm 
and  houseware  items.  The  service  had  expanded  to  40  trucks  at 
the  end  of  1975. 

Guidelines  for  establishing  a  route  include: 

1.  Area  should  have  about  16,000  cows. 

2.  Routes  should  be  planned  for  no  more  than  20,000  miles 
traveled  per  year. 

3.  A  radius  of  about  25  miles  should  be  considered.  This 
may  vary,  depending  on  roads,  etc. 

4.  200-250  active  accounts. 

5.  About  300  sales  calls  per  month. 

6.  $18  average  per  sales  call. 

7.  Gross  margin  of  28  percent. 

8.  Agway  goal:  53  locations  (based  on  16,000-cow  popu- 
lation area). 

9.  Break-even  point:  $60,000. 

A  training  program  includes  two  4-day  sessions  for  new 
salesmen  and  a  refresher  school  of  2  days'  duration. 

Salesmen  have  an  annual  salary  base  of  $8,736  plus  the  fol- 
lowing commission  formula:  2  percent  of  first  $50,000  of  sales;  4 
percent  of  next  $10,000;  and  8  percent  of  sales  over  $60,000. 
Thus,  at  a  break-even  volume  of  $60,000,  a  salesman  would 
receive  $10,136  a  year. 

Capital  requirements  for  fixed  and  working  capital  are  near 
$15,000  per  truck. 

This  program  provides  a  convenient,  reliable  service  to 
members;  and  it  profitably  increases  Agway's  share  of  the  dairy 
supply  market. 
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MARKETING 

Services  of  a  marketing  nature  consist  of  sales  programs  for 
members'  products. 

Sale  of  Potatoes  on  the  Futures  Market 

Farmers  who  are  members  of  Maine  Potato  Growers,  Inc. 
(MPG),  Presque  Isle,  are  able  to  sell  potatoes  under  contract  for 
future  delivery.  MPG  is  licensed  to  trade  on  the  New  York  Mer- 
cantile Exchange  (NYME)  and  provides  a  brokerage  service  for  its 
members  without  payment  by  members  of  the  initial  deposit  and 
additional  margin  requirements. 

A  farmer  has  complete  freedom  to  cancel  his  contract  or  to 
deliver  potatoes  on  the  contract  date.  If  the  farmer  does  not 
cancel  a  dehvery  contract,  MPG  would  probably  sell  the  con- 
tracted cars  in  the  actual  open  market  and  at  the  same  time  cancel 
them  on  the  NYME.  If  the  farmer  cancels  his  contract,  MPG 
would  take  the  cars  off  the  NYME.  In  the  event  of  a  cancellation, 
the  farmer  will  incur  either  a  gain  or  a  loss  depending  upon  the 
action  of  the  futures  market  between  the  date  of  his  contract  and 
the  date  of  his  cancellation. 

This  program  provides  the  farmer  a  firm  price.  In  addition, 
the  contract  may  be  used  as  collateral  to  obtain  items  from  the 
farm  supply  or  farm  machinery  departments  of  the  cooperative  or 
to  obtain  financing  from  a  bank. 

Assembly  of  Black  Walnuts 

Several  communities  in  Kentucky,  southwestern  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia  now  have  an  outlet  for  black  walnuts. 
Southern  States  Cooperative,  Richmond,  Va.,  which  serves  those 
areas,  provides  collection  points  where  nuts  are  left  for  purchase 
by  a  central  buyer. 

This  service  has  created  a  market  for  a  product  that  pre- 
viously was  not  harvested  except  for  local  use.  A  nominal  charge 
per  hundredweight  covers  costs  of  the  cooperative.  Nut  gatherers 
receive  up  to  $5  a  hundredweight. 

Service  income  to  the  cooperative  fluctuates  according  to 
the  walnut  "set,"  and  has  ranged  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  a  year. 
The  volume  of  nuts  represented  by  those  amounts  of  service 
income  could  be  300,000  to  500,000  pounds. 
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Swine-Feeding  Hedge 

Swine  feeders  get  a  useful  service  from  Farmers  Co-op 
Exchange  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Using  future  price  quotations  and  feed  costs,  the  cooper- 
ative suggests  a  price  to  pay  for  feeders  and  assists  in  the  location 
and  purchase  of  feeder  pigs.  The  cooperative  hedges  the  feeders 
when  acquired,  thus  assuring  farmers  a  feeding  gain  of  $10  to  $15 
per  head  (except  for  death  loss  or  poorer  than  expected  feed  con- 
version). 

The  program  has  operated  for  2  years  with  up  to  15 
patrons  using  the  program  for  10,000  head  of  swine  in  the  latest 
year. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  service  and  normal  margins  on 
feed  and  protein  concentrate  sold  to  the  feeder  at  the  time  of  the 
hedge  cover  costs  for  the  cooperative. 

The  hedging  program  is  used  primarily  by  young  farmers 
who  prefer  a  small  likely  gain  to  the  risks  of  the  market. 

Freezing  Fish  for  Price  Stabilization 

The  Treasure  Coast  Fisheries  Cooperative  in  Ft.  Pierce, 
Fla.,  utilizes  a  bonded  warehouse  to  stabilize  prices.  Fish  are 
frozen  in  periods  of  low  prices  and  marketed  when  prices 
improve. 

Warehouse  receipts  are  used  as  collateral  to  borrow  from 
the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Bank  for  Cooperatives  to  make  an  initial 
payment  to  fishermen  for  products  frozen.  Final  payment  from 
sales  proceeds  of  the  pool  is  made  when  products  are  marketed 
and  total  costs  known. 

The  program  started  with  an  initial  loan  of  $60,000.  Nearly 
a  third  of  the  members  used  the  storage  program  in  its  first  year. 
Currently,  a  loan  of  $200,000  is  available  to  the  cooperative.  Past 
experience  indicates  an  additional  10  cents  per  pound  above  costs 
is  gained  by  the  freezing  program. 

The  future  program  will  be  geared  to  the  supply-price  situ- 
ation. 
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MANAGEMENT 

Management  services  include  those  concerned  with  finance 
and  farm  business. 


Advance  Deposit  Program 

Gold  Kist  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  offers  individual  members  of 
its  local  mutual  exchanges  (farmer  cooperatives)  an  interest  rate 
of  8  percent  on  advance  deposits  for  purchases  to  be  made  in  the 
future. 

The  program  for  1975-76  functions  as  follows: 

1.  If  an  advance  of  $10,000  made  in  September  is  reduced 
by  $5,000  in  the  fall  for  various  purchases,  interest  will  be  paid  on 
$10,000  from  September  through  December  and  on  $5,000  from 
January  to  June. 

2.  The  advance  deposit  is  intended  for  all  commodity  pur- 
chases except  equipment  or  construction  materials  utilized  in  a 
farm  system  project,  such  as  poultry  houses,  grain  bins,  and  swine 
parlors. 

3.  A  patron's  deposit  will  be  returned  for  any  reason  upon 
proper  request  to  the  association.  However,  in  this  event,  no 
interest  will  be  paid  to  patron. 

4.  There  will  be  no  guaranteed  prices  against  these  deposits 
by  the  farmers  mutual  exchanges  serving  the  patrons. 

5.  Local  associations  paid  accumulated  interest  due  patrons 
in  January  1976  and  June  1976. 

This  program  has  the  advantage  to  the  member  of  a  reason- 
able return  on  an  advance  of  funds.  For  the  cooperative,  it  pro- 
vides seasonal  capital,  assures  advance  sales,  and  reduces  col- 
lection efforts.  The  benefits  to  the  cooperative  may  reduce  costs  of 
operation  and  thus  add  to  net  margins  and  patronage  refunds. 

From  July  1,  1975,  to  January  1976,  the  program  had 
received  almost  $12  million  from  advance  deposits. 

Farm  Consulting  and  Tax  Service 

In  the  trade  territory  of  Agway  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  16 
farm  consultants  backed  by  a  small  central  staff  are  providing 
personal  financial  management  assistance  to  more  than  900  farm- 
ers. Annual  fees  range  from  $300  to  $800  per  year  for  an  average 
of  $425  in  the  latest  year.  Fees  for  services  are  intended  to  cover 
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costs.  The  program  will  be  self-supporting  when  consultants  reach 
a  full  customer  load. 

A  consultant  works  with  up  to  90  farmers  on: 

1.  Establishing  a  recordkeeping  system. 

2.  Preparing  income  tax  returns. 

3.  Analyzing  cash  flow  and  financing  arrangements. 

4.  Evaluating  business  profitability. 

5.  Forming  partnerships  or  corporations. 

6.  Planning  estates. 

With  the  planned  addition  of  four  farm  consultants  each 
year,  36  consultants  will  be  working  with  2,000  plus  farmers  by 
1980/81.  All  consultants  work  from  their  homes  and  equipment  is 
limited  to  a  calculator  and  a  file.  The  program  uses  the  Agway 
computer  on  a  cost-per-hour  basis. 

In  Agway  areas  where  no  consultant  is  available,  members 
may  use  computer  programs  for  specified  fees: 

Farm  Accounting  Profile 

This  is  a  recordkeeping  program  showing  farm  income  and 
expense  by  category  for  current  month  and  year-to-date S2 13.00 

Depreciation  Profile 

This  provides  a  complete  depreciation  record  28.00 

Dairy  Business  Analysis  Profile 

An  annual  management  analysis  comparing  a  dairyman's  costs 
and  operating  factors  with  average  farms  and  top  farms  of  a 
similar  size 106.00 

Farm  Resource  Profile 

A  projection  on  whether  a  dairy  herd  expansion  or 
improvement  would  be  worthwhile  from  a  financial  stand- 
point— both  profitability  and  repayment  ability 32.00 

GENERAL 

This  category  includes  those  not  distinctly  of  a  produc- 
tion, marketing  or  management  nature.  General  services  are 
reported  in  groups  related  to  individuals  and  to  cooperatives 
and  others. 
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Services  for  Individuals 

This  group  of  services  considers  the  needs  of  members  as 
consumers. 

Health  Examinations 

Farmland  Industries,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  par- 
ticipating local  cooperatives  provide  an  opportunity  for  mem- 
bers to  have  thorough  medical  checkups. 

Three  testing  vans  visit  rural  communities  in  the  Farm- 
land States.  Testing  services  are  performed  by  a  firm  based  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Data  gathered  in  the  vans  are  sent  to  Nashville 
where  they  are  analyzed  and  interpreted  by  a  panel  of  eight 
doctors.  About  2  weeks  after  a  test,  a  registered  letter  advises 
that  the  tests  were  within  normal  limits,  or  that  an  abnormality 
was  detected  that  necessitates  a  doctor  contact.  All  test  results, 
normal  and  abnormal,  are  sent  to  the  member's  local  doctor. 

The  popularity  of  this  program  is  evident  by  its  use  by 
around  30,000  people  in  its  2  years  of  operation.  Each  van  has 
five  cubicles  with  a  technician  in  each.  The  cost  for  an  exam- 
ination is  $60  for  adults  and  $30  for  children  under  16. 

The  usefulness  of  this  program  is  evidenced  by  the  results 
of  5,018  people  tested  in  a  recent  4-month  period.  Those  tested 
had  an  average  age  of  46  with  the  following  results: 

Cardiovascular  problems  -  26  percent 

Lung  problems  -  15  percent 

Dental-facial  abnormalities  -  26  percent 

Diabetes  -  6  percent 

Kidney  problems  -  5  percent 

Liver  abnormalities  -  5  percent 

Eye  problems  -  15  percent 

This  service  is  especially  worthwhile  for  rural  residents 
where,  according  to  American  Medical  Association  surveys, 
chronic,  activity-limiting  diseases  are  suffered  by  16.5  percent, 
compared  with  9.8  percent  for  urban  residents. 
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Credit  Card  Program 

Members  of  the  local  cooperatives  served  by  CENEX 
have  the  opportunity  to  use  CENEX  credit  cards  for  limited 
types  of  purchases  and  dollar  amounts  at  participating  cooper- 
atives. These  include: 

a.  Petroleum  products  delivered  into  motor  vehicles. 

b.  Tires,  batteries,  and  approved  automotive  accessories 
installed  or  mounted  on  motor  vehicles  (excluding  trucks  and 
trailers  except  in  cases  of  emergency),  and  the  costs  of  labor 
(up  to  a  maximum  of  $50)  for  installing  or  mounting  such 
purchased  items. 

c.  Repair  parts  installed  and  the  costs  of  labor  (up  to  a 
maximum  of  $50)  for  work  done  on  motor  vehicles. 

d.  Other  "in-store"  merchandise  up  to  $100. 

The  operation  of  the  program  is  similar  to  other  credit 
card  programs.  Credit  not  paid  during  the  billing  cycle  carries 
interest  rates  ranging  from  8  to  12  percent  a  year,  varying  by 
States  served  by  CENEX. 

CENEX  has  a  4  percent  handling  charge  on  all  regular 
credit  charge  sales  tickets. 

Local  cooperatives  send  credit  card  sales  tickets  to  CEN- 
EX and  credit  memos  for  credit  card  sales  are  processed  twice 
monthly  to  provide  cooperatives  maximum  credits. 

CENEX  sends  fiscal  year-end  credit  card  sales  reports  to 
each  cooperative  for  patronage  refund  purposes. 

This  program  encourages  members  to  buy  at  local  coop- 
eratives when  away  from  home  and  allows  for  patronage 
refunds  on  such  purchases.  For  CENEX,  the  program  provides 
volume  that  might  otherwise  be  lost. 

Commercial  Painting 

Farmers  Union  Oil  Cooperative,  Colfax.  Wis.,  began 
painting  its  own  facilities  and  then  undertook  outside  work  on 
a  small  scale  to  keep  labor  busy  in  slack  periods.  It  now  has 
built  up  full-time  painting  work  for  two  to  three  men. 

A  charge  of  $9  per  hour  is  made  for  getting  surfaces 
ready  for  painting  and  $5  per  gallon  for  paint  applied.  It 
operates  within  a  40-mile  radius.  No  advertising  is  done  but  40 
jobs  were  Uned  up  for  the  1976  season.  Income  from  labor  and 
paint  sales  at  $10  per  gallon  amounts  to  around  $40,000  a  year. 
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Capital  employed  was  about  $9,600  as  follows:  boom 
used  for  odd  jobs,  and  truck,  $8,000;  sprayers  and  miscel- 
laneous, $1,600. 

A  similar  operation  is  carried  on  by  Lyon  County  Farm 
Services  at  Ghent,  Minn.  It  uses  painting  and  sand  blasting 
programs  to  utilize  fertilizer  labor  during  the  crop  growing 
season.  Two  men  are  occupied  almost  full  time  and  up  to  six 
employees  are  busy  with  painting  in  the  summertime.  Equip- 
ment consists  of  boom,  truck,  compressor,  sand  blaster  and 
truck,  paint  guns,  and  ladders  for  a  capital  investment  of 
$20,000. 

Mortuary  Service 

Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Lone  Wolf,  Okla.,  are  provided 
a  burial  service  on  a  cooperative  basis.  It  functions  as  a 
division  of  Planters  Cooperative  Association. 

The  service  is  operated  by  two  full-time  employees  and 
part-time  by  the  general  manager  of  the  cooperative.  It  serves  a 
radius  of  50  miles. 

Membership  is  $10  with  annual  dues  of  $5.  There  is  a 
surcharge  of  $50  for  each  funeral,  which  is  included  in  the  price 
of  the  service.  Funerals  with  steel  caskets  range  from  $385  to 
$650.  Bronze  caskets  increase  the  price.  Charges  are  calculated 
to  break  even  on  costs. 

A  new  $50,000  funeral  home,  two  hearses,  and  a  1976 
automobile  are  included  in  the  total  assets  of  around  $125,000. 

For  the  past  year,  gross  charges  amounted  to  $56,000  for 
125  funerals,  an  average  of  less  than  $450. 

Employee  Commuter  Vans 

Many  employees  of  CENEX  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  go  to 
and  from  work  at  its  central  office  in  commuter  vans. 

This  program  began  in  1972  for  two  reasons:  1)  to  con- 
serve petroleum  and  2)  to  alleviate  a  parking  problem.  Since  the 
inception  of  Commute- A-Van,  as  it  is  known,  21  vehicles  have 
operated,  thus  eliminating  107  parking  spaces.  They  carry  28 
percent  of  the  CENEX  employees  from  the  South  St.  Paul  and 
Inner  Grove  Heights  area  and  save  each  passenger  an  estimated 
165  gallons  of  gasoline  each  year. 

CENEX  leases  rather  than  owns  the  vans  and  charges 
fares  based  on  door-to-door  mileage.  Routes  range  from  100  to 
110  round-trip  miles.  Fares  are  collected  by  payroll  deductions. 
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Van  drivers  and  riders  pay  7  cents  per  mile  for  personal 
use  of  the  vans  such  as  for  weekend  camping  or  fishing  trips. 
There  is  a  subsidy  in  this  rental  rate.  However,  for  CENEX 
there  are  some  offsets  against  the  van  subsidy:  Better  utilization 
of  parking  facilities,  improved  employee  morale,  advertising  by 
the  vans  painted  with  CENEX  colors  and  identified  with  its 
logo,  and  refunds  from  the  lease  arrangements. 

Services  for  Cooperatives  and  Others 
Feasibiiity  Study  IVIanual 

Cooperatives  served  by  Farmland  Industries,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  have  been  provided  with  a  manual  on  how  to  make  a 
feasibility  study.  The  first  page  has  this  introduction: 

"Professional  and  progressive!  These  are  the  terms  that 
financial  institutions  use  to  describe  cooperatives  that  use  fea- 
sibihty  studies  to  support  their  financial  proposals.  Management 
of  the  modern  day  cooperative  will  want  to  apply  this  financial 
management  tool  when  making  decisions  about  capital 
expenditures  for  replacement  of  existing  facilities,  expansion  of 
present  operations,  or  entrance  into  a  new  area  of  operations. 

"A  feasibility  study  is  a  structured  way  to  efficiently 
organize  the  information  needed  for  confident  decisionmaking. 
The  information  included  in  the  study  will  help  in  planning  for 
facilities,  the  financing,  and  the  operations  necessary  to  ensure 
success  for  the  proposed  venture.  You  will  find  feasibility  stud- 
ies to  be  a  valuable  aid  in  the  financial  management  of  your 
cooperative. 

"As  you  conduct  your  feasibility  study,  you  will  want  to 
make  it  reliable.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  all  data  used  be 
as  complete  and  accurate  as  possible.  This  package  will  help 
you  prepare  a  complete  and  thorough  feasibility  study  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  effort  and  time. 

"The  feasibility  study  package  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
Both  parts  include  complete  instructions  and  an  illustrative 
sample.  Part  I,  Market  Determination,  examines  facts  about 
your  market  and  helps  you  make  sales  projections.  Part  II, 
Operations  and  Finance,  examines  the  savings  potential  of  your 
project.  The  forms  provided  are  applicable  to  most  projects; 
however,  you  may  want  to  expand  them  to  include  more  than 
3  years  of  information. 
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"We  encourage  you  in  the  use  of  this  financial  manage- 
ment tool.  As  a  part  of  the  management  team,  you  will  find 
many  uses  for  the  information  included  in  your  feasibility 
study.  You  will  find  it  a  very  helpful  tool  in  planning  for 
capital  needs.  Should  you  anticipate  acquiring  financial  aid 
from  lending  institutions,  be  sure  to  get  them  involved  as  early 
as  possible.  Early  involvement  and  a  complete  feasibility  study 
will  make  it  easier  for  them  to  analyze  your  proposal  and  make 
a  quick  response  to  your  requests." 

Trailers  for  Saving  Warehouse  Space 

Local  branch  outlets  served  by  Intermountain  Farmers 
Association,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (IFA),  save  on  labor  and 
facility  costs  because  of  a  materials-handling  program. 

Intermountain  Farmers  operates  a  distribution  program 
with  13  leased  tractors  and  42  owned  trailers.  Trailers  are 
loaded  with  sacked  feed  and  farm  supplies  at  IFA  mills  and 
warehouse  and  moved  to  local  outlets.  There  patrons  are  served 
directly  from  a  trailer.  Within  the  next  week  or  10  days, 
another  loaded  trailer  will  be  parked  and  the  empty  one 
returned  to  IFA  headquarters.  IFA  has  about  $300,000  worth 
of  capital  employed  in  this  operation. 

For  the  local  outlet,  there  is  a  saving  in  labor  by  avoid- 
ing one  handling  of  the  incoming  items.  With  regular  receipt  of 
products,  the  material  would  be  unloaded,  stacked  in  the  local 
facility,  and  handled  again  when  purchased  by  the  patron.  With 
the  trailer  providing  storage,  each  local  outlet  is  able  to  mini- 
mize warehouse  space. 

IFA  benefits  by  getting  more  mileage  from  its  tractors 
and  better  use  of  driver  time  because  of  the  exchange  of  a 
loaded  trailer  for  an  empty  one  in  lieu  of  idle  time  for  both 
driver  and  tractor  during  an  unloading  operation. 

Diversified  Services  by  Local 
Cooperatives  in  One  State 

Fieldmen  of  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind.,  listed  a  variety  of  services  per- 
formed by  member  countywide  cooperatives  for  their  patrons. 
Many  of  the  services  are  standard  and  currently  offered  by 
cooperatives  in  other  areas  of  the  United  States.  However,  some 
are  unique  and  may  have  wide  applicability. 
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Their  established  services  include: 

1.  On-the-farm  tire  service 

2.  Custom  grain  drying 

3.  Soil  sampling  and  forage  testing 

4.  Fertilizer  and  lime  spreading 

5.  Paint  spraying — custom  and  rental  units 

6.  Fence  erecting 

Services  that  are  less  standard  and  can  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered unique  include: 

1.  Rent  out  no-tillage  planters 

2.  Insulating  houses 

3.  Work  with  PCA  on  equipment  leasing  program 

4.  Building    plans    and    construction    contracts — houses, 
bams,  etc. 

5.  Rental    of    special    machine   for   spraying   stored    feed 
grains 

6.  Fence  row  spraying 

7.  Fertilize  and  spray  golf  courses 

8.  Use  spray  unit  to  reseal  blacktop 

9.  Renovate,  fertilize,  and  seed  soil  banks  on  strip  mines 
(coal) 

10.  Aerial  spraying  and  seeding 

11.  Sow  leasing  and  hog  contracts  (risk  sharing) 

12.  Roofmg  crews 

OBSERVATIONS 

Services  described  in  this  report  indicate  some  of  the 
opportunities  available  for  cooperatives  to  provide  additional 
services  for  the  direct  or  indirect  benefit  of  members.  In 
reviewing  these  services,  managements  in  cooperatives  are 
encouraged  to  assess  their  own  operations  and  the  potentials  for 
performing  additional  services.  Efforts  of  farmers  in  production 
and  marketing  reflect  the  increasing  need  for  off-farm  and 
contract  services.  Cooperatives,  as  extensions  of  farm  businesses, 
should  be  in  the  front  line  in  providing  additional  services 
farmers  need. 
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FARMER  COOPERATIVE  SERVICE 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service  provides  research,  man- 
agement, and  educational  assistance  to  cooperatives 
to  strengthen  the  economic  position  of  farmers  and 
other  rural  residents.  It  works  directly  with  coopera- 
tive leaders  and  Federal  and  State  agencies  to 
improve  organization,  leadership,  and  operation  of 
cooperatives  and  to  give  guidance  to  further 
development. 

The  Service  (1)  helps  farmers  and  other  rural  resi- 
dents obtain  supplies  and  services  at  lower  cost  and 
to  get  better  prices  for  products  they  sell;  (2)  advises 
rural  residents  on  developing  existing  resources 
through  cooperative  action  toenhance  rural  living;  (3) 
helps  cooperatives  improve  services  and  operating 
efficiency;  (4)  informs  members,  directors, 
employees,  and  the  public  on  how  cooperatives  work 
and  benefit  their  members  and  their  communities; 
and  (5)  encourages  international  cooperative 
programs. 

The  Service  publishes  research  and  educational 
materials  and  issues  Farmer  Cooperatives.  All 
programs  and  activities  are  conducted  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis,  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 


